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This study presents American state police agencies’ perceptions about three signifi- 
cant terrorism and public safety issues. First, we asked about the threat posed by 
specified extremist groups nationally and to their state. We asked about the number 
of such groups and their supporters, and the number of activities each group parti- 
cipates in during a typical year in their state. We also asked about the number of 
criminal incidents each group commits and the number of their supporters arrested 
in a typical year. Second, we asked the agencies to rate the usefulness of fifteen spe- 
cified terrorism sources. Third, we queried the agencies about their views of eight 
terrorism definitions. These data were collected by surveying the fifty state police 
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agencies in the United States. We discovered widespread concern about the criminal 
activities of various extremist groups, with a particular concern about the threat of 
Islamic jihadists. Interestingly, although the top rated threat was Islamic jihadists, 
the respondents indicated that other types of groups were much more criminally 
active. Further, respondents indicated that various open and non-open sources were 
valuable terrorism sources. Finally, most respondents reacted more favorably to offi- 
cial terrorism definitions—especially the FBI’'s—as opposed to academic definitions. 
We conclude with a discussion of the policy implications of our findings and we out- 
line directions for future research. 


This study presents American state police agencies’ perceptions about significant 
terrorism and public safety issues. We asked state police agencies to estimate the 
threat posed by specified extremist groups nationally and in their state, the number 
of groups and their supporters operating in their jurisdiction, and the number of 
legal activities and crimes committed by these groups in a typical year. Agencies were 
asked about the likelihood of specified types of attacks (e.g., chemical attacks, cyber- 
terrorism, etc.) occurring in their state in the next five years. We were also interested 
in the usefulness of different types of terrorism sources to each agency, and the agen- 
cies’ views of various terrorism definitions. Toward this goal, a survey was mailed to 
the fifty state police agencies in the United States. Forty-two states (84 percent) 
responded, thirty-seven of which (74 percent) submitted surveys. 

Political extremists’ pose a severe risk to the American community.” Recently, 
attention has focused on Al Qaeda because of the devastating attacks it committed 
on September 11, 2001 and its desire to strike again within the United States. How- 
ever, LaFree, Dugan, Fogg and Scott? demonstrate that the United States also faces 
homegrown threats as domestic terrorism attacks generally outnumber international 
ones 7 to | in a typical year. Hewitt* found that between 1954 and 2000 over 3,000 
terrorist incidents were perpetrated in the United States.” These acts claimed over 
700 lives, and caused hundreds of millions of dollars in damage. 

Freilich and Chermak’s® ongoing United States Extremist Crime Database 
(ECDB) study finds that political extremists cause great harm to society. Their study 
does not limit itself to “terrorism” incidents and instead examines all crimes 
committed by far-rightists’ in the United States since 1990. Freilich and Chermak’s 
project includes federal and state crimes, offenses committed by groups and lone 
wolves, violent and nonviolent crimes, and ideological and non-ideological offenses. 
They have identified over 4,300 criminal events, including over 270 homicide 
incidents involving more than 520 homicide victims (and over 350 homicide victims 
excluding the Oklahoma City bombing). Importantly, the victims included over 40 
law enforcement personnel killed in the line of duty in over 30 incidents. Twenty-two 
far-rightists were also killed by law enforcement personnel and another thirty-eight 
far-rightists committed suicide. 

Meanwhile, Smith and Damphousse’s® American Terrorism Study documents 
the tremendous property damage and financial losses that left-wing environmental 
and animal rights attacks have caused in the United States.’ Indeed one group, 
“The Family,” committed twenty-one arson and “ecotage”’ incidents between 1995 
and 2001. The group’s most serious act was an arson attack at the Vail ski resort 
in the late 1990s that caused over $25 million dollars in damage.'® 

It is important to systematically gauge law enforcement’s perceptions of the cur- 
rent threat posed by political extremists to the public order and other terrorism 
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issues. After the first World Trade Center attack in 1993, Carlson!’ surveyed police 
chiefs in large-sized American cities (>100,000) about the threat potential of terrorist 
groups. Several findings were presented: (1) Despite the celebrated nature of the 1993 
Trade Center bombing, police chiefs did not think that Middle Eastern terrorists 
posed the greatest threat. The number one domestic threat reported was 
anti-abortion extremists, and white supremacists were the most frequently cited 
“Top Four Potential Active Terrorist Groups’’; (2) there were regional variations 
in perceptions of the general terrorist threat. Interestingly, perceptions of Middle 
Eastern terrorist threats rivaled concern for anti-abortion and white supremacist 
violence only in the Northeast region. In the North Central, South, and Western 
regions, anti-abortion and white supremacists were selected more frequently as a 
significant terrorist threat; and (3) there were no regional variations in perceptions 
of vulnerability to a terrorist attack. Police chiefs generally agreed or strongly agreed 
that there were multiple targets of opportunity in their cities. 

This article extends Carlson’s findings by collecting data from the fifty state 
police organizations rather than police chiefs. It is an important extension for several 
reasons. First, state police agencies have access to intelligence that provides reliable 
estimates of statewide extremist activities.'? Second, although it is interesting to com- 
pare local and tribal law enforcement perceptions to the state police results, complet- 
ing a national survey of these agencies was cost prohibitive. Importantly, RAND’s 
study conducted in 2002 found that local law enforcement was less knowledgeable 
of terrorist activities compared to state police agencies. 

Third, and significantly, all states currently have an intelligence fusion center in 
some developmental stage. Fusion centers are intended to serve as state hubs of intel- 
ligence information about crime and terrorism that will be funneled into the 
information-sharing environment. State police agencies have taken the lead in devel- 
oping and institutionalizing fusion centers. While the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (FBI) has the primary responsibility of terrorism prevention in the United 
States, local and state agencies provide a unique perspective because of their knowl- 
edge about individuals, groups, and organizations operating in local communities.'* 
Smith and colleagues’’* research finds that many preparatory activities—both legal 
and illegal—committed by terrorists occur less than 50 miles from both the terrorists’ 
residence and the target of their attacks. Hamm’s’® study found that local law enfor- 
cement officers often came across such preparatory activities during the course of 
their routine activities. For example, Anarumo reminds us that after the Oklahoma 
City bombing it was ‘‘an Oklahoma highway patrolman, not the FBI or other federal 
agency, [who] actually caught the perpetrator.”’® Relatedly, domestic and interna- 
tional terrorists commit many ideological crimes that are nonviolent and thus 
non-terrorist.'’ These crimes are investigated by local authorities, as opposed to 
the FBI. The challenge for federal, state, and local police officers is to share informa- 
tion so that the ‘‘dots can be connected” to thwart terrorist attacks. State police 
agencies that are developing and institutionalizing most fusion centers have a crucial 
role to play in ensuring that this occurs. 

Finally, all levels of law enforcement have responded to the 9/11 attacks. Parti- 
cipation in counterterrorism and preparedness exercises, information sharing about 
potential threats and institutionalization of intelligence units and intelligence-led 
policing are but a few examples of how law enforcement has changed since 
9/11.'® The primary concern has been on evaluating and responding to the threat 
of international terrorism. Thus, this study examines whether the attention devoted 
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to international terrorism is consistent with state law enforcement perceptions of the 
groups most likely to pose a future threat to public safety. 


Review of Literature 


Current terrorism scholarship builds on pre-9/11 studies that struggled with defining 
and measuring terrorism!’ and examined the causes and consequences of terrorism.”° 
We extend this literature by obtaining state police agencies’ estimates about three 
important issues: (1) the threat posed by specified extremist groups nationally and 
to their state. We ask about the number of such groups and their supporters, and 
the number of activities each group participates in during a typical year in their state. 
We ask about the number of criminal incidents each group commits and the number of 
their supporters arrested in a typical year, as well as the likelihood of specified types of 
terrorist attacks occurring in their state in the next five years; (2) the usefulness of spe- 
cified terrorism sources to their agency; and (3) the agencies’ views of eight terrorism 
definitions. We next describe the relevant literature on these important issues. 


1. Law Enforcement Perceptions of the Risk of Terrorism 


We extend a few studies that have assessed law enforcement perceptions of the risk 
of terrorism. First, local and state law enforcement agencies have concluded that 
domestic terrorist groups pose a major threat. Carlson’s”! survey of police chiefs 
asked respondents to rank the top four groups that, in their opinion, were most 
likely to commit a terrorist act within the next two years. Anti-abortion perpetrators 
and white supremacists were rated the two greatest threats, ahead of Middle Eastern 
terrorists, Black militants, Latin American terrorists, European terrorists, Puerto 
Rican separatists, South American terrorist groups, anti-Castro Cubans, Jewish 
extremists, and “others.” Riley and Hoffman’s** RAND survey of state and local 
agencies over two years in the early 1990s similarly found that issue-specific organi- 
zations (e.g., anti-abortion) and right-wing groups posed the greatest terrorist threat. 

More recently, the RAND Corporation presented the results of a national 
survey of local and state law enforcement agencies in two publications.”* Several 
relevant findings were presented. First, law enforcement activities related to terror- 
ism increased after 9/11. For example, almost all responding state agencies and 50 
percent of local agencies reported responding to a terrorist incident or hoax since 
9/11.74 About 50 percent of the local agencies said that the chances of a terrorism 
incident occurring in the next five years were low, but 20 percent stated the chances 
were likely or very likely. Most state agencies’ respondents indicated that they had 
specific knowledge of terrorist groups in their state and most reported having dealt 
with at least one terrorist incident.*? When asked what types of terrorist groups are 
located within their state, 85 percent of state law enforcement agencies reported 
right-wing groups. In addition, 82 percent reported race/ethnicity/hate-related 
groups and 74 percent reported that single-issue/special interest groups operated 
within their jurisdiction. Since many far-right groups are also race/ethnicity/ 
hate-related groups (e.g., the Ku Klux Klan, skinheads, etc.), these results support 
the conclusion that there is a significant far-right presence in most states.”° Although 
the majority of state law enforcement agencies knew of right-wing terrorist activities 
in their jurisdiction, a much smaller percentage of local law enforcement had 
knowledge of any type of terrorist group in their jurisdiction.*’ Twenty-four percent 
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of local law enforcement indicated single-issue groups, 19 percent indicated racist 
groups, and 17 percent reported right-wing groups in their jurisdiction. Similar to 
the state results, these were the top three threats. 

Our study advances knowledge about state law enforcement perceptions of ter- 
rorist threats in three significant ways. First, the study updates previous findings. 
Our survey was fielded from November 2006 to September 2007. In comparison, 
the Carlson study was in the field in 1993 and the RAND survey was in the field in 
2002, before the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) was operational. Both sur- 
veys were also fielded soon after deadly and publicized terrorist attacks (i.e., the two 
World Trade Center bombings). It is important to determine if law enforcement con- 
cerns about the terrorism threat in their jurisdiction remains high even when a signifi- 
cant event has not occurred. Second, the RAND study’s main focus was on domestic 
preparedness and intelligence-related issues. RAND’s assessment of the number and 
type of threats that existed is limited and does not provide variations by geographic 
region like Carlson reports in his 1995 article. Third, our survey collected more data 
about a broader range of groups. We present information about the numbers of each 
group type and their supporters operating in a state, the number of activities the 
groups engages in, and the number of their supporters arrested in a typical year. 
We will compare this information to the agencies’ threat estimates to determine if 
groups ranked high in threat potential also have the most supporters, engage in the 
most activities, commit the most crimes, and have the most arrests. Finally, we asked 
the agencies to assess the likelihood of specified types of attacks (e.g., chemical 
attacks, cyberterrorism, etc.) occurring in their state in the next five years. 


2. The Usefulness of Specified Terrorism Sources to Law Enforcement Agencies 


Research indicates that law enforcement relies on various types of formal and infor- 
mal knowledge sources to understand high profile and emerging crime problems.”* 
One problem is the unwillingness of agencies to share useful information. For exam- 
ple, the 9/11 Commission reported that if such failures had been avoided proper 
information sharing may have prevented the 9/11 attacks. The report stated, “the cul- 
ture of agencies feeling they own the information they gathered at taxpayer expense 
must be replaced by a culture in which the agencies instead feel they have a duty to the 
information—to repay the taxpayers’ investment by making that information avail- 
able.” Numerous congressional hearings, political reports, and research produced 
by the General Accounting Office also highlight information sharing concerns.*” 

There have been many efforts to respond to information sharing gaps. Indeed, 
the President has mandated the establishment of an Informational Sharing Environ- 
ment (ISE) so that “the resulting environment will also recognize and leverage the 
vital roles played by State and major urban area information fusion centers, which 
represent crucial investments toward improving the nation’s counterterrorism capa- 
city.”*! Other solutions include increasing the number of Joint Terrorism Task 
Forces (JTTF). Despite significant changes, little is known about the perceptions 
of state police agencies regarding various sources of information available to 
them. No study has empirically investigated how state police agencies evaluate the 
usefulness of terrorism resources. This paper fills this gap. 

Relatedly, open source information is increasingly used in terrorism research.*” 
The noted Global Terrorism Database as well as ITERATE and MIPT-RAND 
terrorism databases use open sources. Importantly, intelligence and law enforcement 
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agencies rely heavily on open sources to gain greater understanding of terrorism 
issues and to fashion appropriate responses.** For example, the recent New York 
City Police Department’s study on the radicalization process of Islamic jihadists used 
case studies drawn from open sources.** A growing body of literature, primarily in 
the information sciences, has evaluated open source information and finds it reliable 
and valid if the proper safeguards are used.*° Our survey asked state police agencies 
to rate how useful fifteen types of information sources were to their agency. The 
sources included open (e.g., books and journals, Internet, media) and non-open 
sources (e.g., informants, overseas or international sources, Joint Terrorism Task 
Forces). We thus examined whether state police agencies find open sources to be 
more or less useful than other types of sources. 


3. Law Enforcement Views of Various Terrorism Definitions 


There is no universal terrorism definition, and there is widespread disagreement 
about what elements should be included within a definition.*° Many believe that it 
is impossible to resolve the conceptual discrepancies.*’ Schmid and Jongman*® sur- 
veyed terrorism scholars about the frameworks they use to define terrorism, and 
identified 109 different definitions. These definitions differed over whether they 
included or excluded twenty-two definitional “elements.” Weinberg, Pedahzur, 
and Hirsch-Hoefler*’ examined all articles published in the three leading terrorism 
journals until 2002 and found fifty-five articles that defined terrorism and set forth 
seventy-three different definitions. Here too the terrorism definitions differed over 
their inclusion or exclusion of the twenty-two “definitional elements.’”*° 

Important differences were found between various definitions such as whether 
terrorist acts must induce “fear or terror” and cause “psychological effects’ and 
whether the act must be perpetrated by a “group” (as opposed to a lone wolf) 
and whether it must have been directed at “civilians” (as opposed to combatants). 
The top five elements included in the 109 definitions identified by Schmid and Jong- 
man*! were (1) violence, force (83.5 percent of the 109 definitions); (2) political (65 
percent); (3) fear, terror emphasized (51 percent); (4) threat (47 percent); and (5) psy- 
chological effects (41.5 percent). Weinberg, Pedahzur, and Hirsch-Hoefler’s*” study 
also found that ‘violence, force” (71 percent of the seventy-three definitions they 
identified) and “‘political’’ (60 percent) were the top two elements included in the ter- 
rorism definitions they reviewed. 

Only 22 percent of the definitions reviewed by Weinberg et al.,*7 however, 
included “fear or emphasized terror,” compared to 51 percent of the definitions 
identified by Schmid and Jongman.“* Similarly, only 5.5 percent of the definitions 
identified by Weinberg et al. included “psychological effects and (anticipated) 
reactions,” compared to 41.5 percent of the definitions identified by Schmid and 
Jongman.*° Further, 29 percent of Weinberg et al.’s definitions required the act be 
committed by a “group, movement, organization as perpetrator” compared to only 
14 percent of Schmid and Jongman’s“ definitions. This element is included in the 
FBI’s terrorism definition.*” 

The present study explores state police perceptions related to defining terrorism. 
We asked the agencies to review eight terrorism definitions (from the FBI, State Depart- 
ment, and federal statute, as well as definitions proposed by leading terrorism scholars 
Alex P. Schmid, Martha Crenshaw, Brian Jenkins, James M. Poland, and Walter 
Laqueur) and to select those that best described their agency’s views of terrorism. 
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Research Design 
Fielding of the Survey 


State police contacts were collected from the National Public Safety Information 
Bureau’s 2006 Directory of Law Enforcement Administrators. After the survey 
instrument was pre-tested and revised multiple times we administered it by mail to 
each state police agency. The instrument was accompanied by a cover letter that 
stated the objectives of the study and the potential importance of the results. The 
Directory of Law Enforcement Administrators contained multiple listings for 
many state police agencies. We therefore first mailed the instrument to the most 
appropriate officer and office such as the counter-terrorism bureau or intelligence 
office. Three mailings with subsequent follow-up phone calls were conducted 
between November 2006 and September 2007. The first mailing was administered 
on November 13, 2006 and the first round of subsequent phone calls occurred 
between December 13 and December 23, 2006. The second mailing was administered 
on January 11, 2007 and the second round of phone calls occurred between February 
13 and March 19, 2007. The third and final mailing was administered on March 20, 
2007 and the third round of phone calls occurred between March 26 and August 14, 
2007. The last surveys were returned in September 2007. 

The follow-up phone calls were helpful in verifying that we had contacted the 
correct office and/or officer. In most cases for the responding states the initial 
recipient of the letter submitted the survey. In a few instances the recipients of our 
survey directed us to a more appropriate officer to answer the survey and we there- 
fore contacted that officer. After the three mailings and three rounds of follow-up 
phone calls forty-two states (84 percent) responded, thirty-seven states (74 percent) 
returned partial or completed surveys,** five states (10 percent) informed us that 
due to legal or policy limitations they were unable to participate, and eight states 
(16 percent) did not respond. 


Description of the Survey 


The survey was short but it produced rich data about state police perceptions of 
terrorism and related activities. This paper focuses on three general sections of the 
survey: (1) law enforcement perceptions of terrorism risk, (2) the usefulness of cer- 
tain terrorism resources, and (3) defining terrorism. Table 1 provides a synopsis of 
the questions asked within these four general sections, and we provide justifications 
for these questions below. Most of the questions were structured or semi-structured, 
but we also collected additional information using open-ended questions. Because of 
our interest in building on some of the specific areas covered in research by Carlson*? 
and RAND,” we closely modeled several of their questions. 

We first asked the agencies to assess law enforcement perceptions of the terror- 
ism risk. We asked whether seventeen types of extremist groups were present in their 
state. The seventeen extremist groups were (1) militia/Patriots, (2) Freemen/ 
Sovereign citizens, (3) Ku Klux Klan, (4) Christian Identity, (5) idiosyncratic sectar- 
ians, (6) neo-Nazi, (7) reconstructed traditions (e.g., Odinism), (8) racist skinheads, 
(9) Islamic extremists/jihadists (e.g., Al Qaeda), (10) left-wing revolutionaries (e.g., 
Weathermen), (11) Black nationalist, (12) extreme environment (e.g., Environmental 
Liberation Front), (13) extreme animal rights (e.g., Animal Liberation Front), (14) 
extreme anti-tax, (15) extreme anti-abortion, (16) extreme anti-immigration, and 
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Table 1. Synopsis of survey questions 


1. Law enforcement perceptions of risk 
of terrorism 
a. Presence of extremist groups 


b. Threat status of groups and types 
of attacks 


c. Criminal and legal activities of the 
groups 


2. Usefulness of terrorism resources 


3. Defining terrorism 


*For the following, indicate whether or 
not members/supporters are currently 
known to exist in your state. 

“Indicate approximately how many 
groups are known to currently exist in 
your state. 

“Indicate approximately how many 
members/supporters are known to 
currently exist in your state. 

*How much agree that the following 
extremist groups are a serious threat to 
National security? 

*How much agree that the following 
extremist groups are a serious threat to 
your State’s security? 

*What is the likelihood that each of the 
following terrorist events will happen in 
your state in the next five years? 

*How many criminal incidents are 
committed by the following extremist 
groups? 

“How many members/supporters of these 
extremist groups are arrested in your 
State? 

*How many of the following crimes are 
committed by members/supporters of 
extremist far-right groups in your State? 

*How many activities and events does 
each extremist group participate in? 

“How useful have the following sources of 
information been as a resource to fight 
terrorism? 

*What best describes your agency’s 
definition of terrorism? 


(17) millennial/doomsday cults (e.g., Y2 K, spiritual cults, etc.). We also provided 
space for the respondent to discuss other groups not listed. 

We compiled this list of groups based on a systematic review of over 300 
terrorism-related scholarly and journalistic publications,°' paying close attention 
to the categories of groups mentioned as well as specific groups listed.°* We also 
reviewed the major terrorism databases that include attacks in the United States, 
such as the American Terrorism Study, the Global Terrorism Database as well as 
websites, such as MIPT. It is important to note that though our review noted each 
group and typology mentioned in these works and used them to generate our list, in 
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certain cases these categories may not be mutually exclusive. There are some KKK 
groups, for instance, that embrace Christian Identity, etc. This may affect the counts 
reported by the agencies for a few of the categories. While in most cases it is likely a 
group would be categorized according to its primary emphasis, this limitation should 
be kept in mind. 

We asked about the number of each type of group that existed in their state and 
the number of members and supporters of these groups. State police agencies’ esti- 
mates about the presence and size of extremist groups are important because there 
is no database or government document that provides this information.®* Estimates 
by watch-groups focus primarily on specific categories of extremist group (e.g., the 
Southern Poverty Law Center estimates the number of some types of far-right groups 
per state) and research has raised concerns about the accuracy of these estimates.~4 

We asked the agencies to indicate which groups they thought posed a threat to 
public safety both nationally and to their state. Similar to Carlson’s® research, we 
identified the top threat groups relative to other groups and examined regional varia- 
tions in the estimates. We also asked about the number of activities and events (such 
as protests, meetings, conferences, festivals, parades, rallies, leafleting, radio and TV 
talk shows, distribution of literature, music, Internet activity, and political activity) 
that the groups participated in. We wanted to determine how robust the groups were 
in each state. Finally, we asked about the likelihood of specific types of terrorist 
crimes (e.g., cyberterrorism, chemical attacks, etc.) occurring in their state. 

We also asked about the number of criminal activities committed by individuals 
affiliated with these groups and how often members were arrested. We asked for the 
number of criminal incidents rather than terrorist incidents because defining terror- 
ism is contentious. As we discuss in our results section, states varied in the terrorism 
definitions they endorsed. More importantly, the FBI is primarily responsible for 
responding to terrorism incidents and thus state police knowledge about specific ter- 
rorist investigations might be limited. We asked agencies to estimate the number of 
criminal incidents by group, and the number of members and supporters arrested for 
any offense in a typical year. We wanted to obtain a sense of the groups’ involvement 
in this wider range of criminal behaviors. 

Second, to gauge the usefulness of terrorism sources, we asked a single question 
that included fifteen resources that might be used. The sources ranged from govern- 
ment agencies (JTTF, other federal agencies, state agencies) and informants to open 
source documents (Internet and media sources, law enforcement professional associa- 
tions, research publications, radical publications, and international sources). We were 
interested in comparative estimates of the usefulness of these sources (i.e., was the FBI 
viewed as providing more useful information about terrorism than scholarly publica- 
tions?) and whether open sources were rated higher than other non-open sources. 

Finally, we asked the agencies to review eight terrorism definitions and to indi- 
cate which best describes their agency’s definition (agencies were asked to check all 
that apply). The eight definitions were from (1) the FBI, (2) The State Department, 
(3) Federal Statute Title 2, (4) Alex P. Schmid, (5) James M. Poland, (6) Brian 
Jenkins, (7) Walter Laqueur, and (8) Martha Crenshaw. These definitions included 
a mix of government definitions (e.g., FBI and State Department) and noted scho- 
lars’ definitions. These definitions differed over their inclusion or exclusion of some 
of the twenty-two elements identified by Schmid and Jongman.°° For example, the 
FBI’s definition requires the act be committed by a group while Jenkins’s definition 
does not. The FBI does not limit terrorism to attacks against noncombatants while 
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others require that the “innocent” be targeted. James M. Poland’s definition requires 
the intent to cause fear while most of the other definitions do not. 


Results 
The Domestic Terrorist Threat 


Table 2 provides the results from questions related to the perceived threat at the 
national and state level of the seventeen extremist groups asked about in the survey. 
The mean scores for these likert items (1 = strongly disagree, 4= strongly agree) for 
responses to the national and state threat questions are provided for all states and by 
region. In addition, we present the rank order of the groups (in parentheses). For 
example, almost all respondents strongly agreed that Islamic jihadists were a 
national security threat (average score was 3.88) and they were the top-ranked 


Table 2. Perceived threat and (rank) of extremist groups by type of group and 
region 


Threat to Threat to 


national state Northeast Midwest Southern Western 

Group security security region region region region 

Militia /Patriot 3.03(5) 2.61(6) 2.14010) —_2.78(3) 2.75(7) — 2.67(7) 

Freemen/Sovereign 2.85(8) 2.49(8) 1.83(14) 2.64(9) 2.33(12) 2.89(4) 
Citizens 

Ku Klux Klan 2.69112) 2.47(9) 2.14010) —_2.70(4) 2.89(2) — 2.00(15) 

Christian Identity 2.67(13)  2.59(7) 2.83(3) 2.44(12) 2.67(8) = 2.50(9) 

Idiosyncratic 2.5414) 2.13114) 2.14010) 2.11(15) 2.00(14) 2.2512) 
Sectarians 

Neo-Nazi 3.06(4) 2.94(2) 3.00(2) 2.90(1) 2.89(2) 3.00(1) 

Reconstructed 2.52(15) —_2.04(15) 1.80117) 2.00116) 1.83(16) 2.43(10) 
Traditions 

Racist Skinheads 3.03(5) 2.82(3) 2.71(5) 2.70(4) 2.89(2) 3.00(1) 

Islamic Extremists/ 3.88(1) 3.13(1) 3.29(1) 2.90(1) 3.50(1) 3.00(1) 
Jihadists 

Left-Wing 2.50116) —_2.04(15) 1.8314)  2.25(14) = 2.00(14) ~—-2.00(15) 
Revolutionaries 

Black Nationalists 2.89(7) 2.35(12) 2.40(7) 2.50(11) 2.5009) —-2.00(15) 

Extreme 3.18(2) 2.74(5) 2.67(6) 2.70(4) 2.89(2)  2.67(7) 
Environmentalists 

Extreme Animal 3.12(3) 2.79(4) 2.83(3) 2.70(4) 2.89(2) — 2.78(5) 
Rights 

Extreme Anti-Tax 2.75(10) —_2.47(9) 2.1410) 2.60710) 2.38(11) _2.71(6) 

Extreme Anti- 2.74111) =. 2.30(13) ~—2.29(9) 2.67(8) 2.1113) = 2.13(13) 
Abortion 

Extreme 2.84(9) 2.41(11) = 2.33(8) 2.4412) 2.5019) = 2.33(11) 
Anti-Immigration 

Millennial / 2.30117) —-1.93(17) 1.83114) 1.88117) 1.8316) ~—- 2.1313) 


Doomsday Cults 


1 =Strongly disagree, 2 = Disagree, 3 = Agree, 4= Strongly agree. 
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group. Interestingly, the attacks of September 11 have clearly impacted concerns 
about the potential threat of Islamic extremists in the United States. Almost all 
respondents strongly agreed that Islamic jihadists were a threat to national security 
and most strongly agreed or agreed that they were a significant threat to state 
security. Although the 2002 RAND study does not specifically present state-level 
data about specific concerns about Islamic extremists, Carlson’s”’ earlier research 
indicated that they were not the top concern among police chiefs. Their top concern 
was anti-abortion extremists, which is not even among the top ten groups that were 
considered a threat to national or state security in the present study. 

There are several other interesting findings presented in the first columns of 
Table 2. First, the state police respondents were significantly concerned about envir- 
onmental and animal rights activists. In fact, these groups were the second and third 
highest ranked national threat and the fourth and fifth highest ranked threat at the 
state level. Second, state police agencies were also significantly concerned about the 
potential threat of far-right extremists, especially neo-Nazi and skinhead groups. 
These two groups, with environmental and animal rights groups, were the top groups 
of concern after Islamic extremists. Neo-Nazis and skinheads were the second and 
third highest ranked state threats and the fourth and fifth ranked national threats. 
Militia groups were also of concern among state police respondents. Third, although 
the respondents indicated some level of concern for most of the groups on the list 
(e.g., very few respondents strongly disagreed that any of the groups were a national 
or state threat), several groups were of less concern. Respondents were less concerned 
about the threat of the KKK, idiosyncratic sectarians, reconstructed traditionalists, 
anti-tax, left-ring revolutionaries, anti-abortion, anti-immigration, and doomsday 
groups. Fourth, the results are similar comparing the rank order of groups that pose 
a threat to national or state security. Respondents generally indicated that the groups 
that were a threat to national security were of similar concern to state security. 

Columns three to six present regional variations of the findings. Islamic extre- 
mists were the top concern to state security in all four regions, and Southern state 
respondents indicated the highest level of concern. Carlson’s research had indicated 
that Islamic extremists were the top concern in only the Northeast region. Neo-Nazi 
and skinhead groups were the top threat to state security in all states, but were of 
somewhat higher concern in the West compared to the other three regions. Extreme 
environmental groups were somewhat less of a concern in the Northeast and West 
regions, and militia groups were a high concern in the Midwest region, but were 
not ranked as high in the other three regions. Freemen/Sovereign Citizens were a 
significant concern in the West, but were less of a concern in the other regions. 
Respondents from the Northeast were concerned about Christian Identity groups, 
but such groups were a much lower ranked concern in the other three regions. 

Table 3 expands our understanding of the types of terrorist threats that state 
police officials are concerned about. This table includes data about the perceived 
likelihood of various types of terrorist attacks in the next five years overall and by 
region. State police officials were most concerned about attacks by conventional 
explosive devices (3.18) and cyberterrorism (3.09). Most of the other types of terror- 
ist attacks were of similar concern: likelihood of chemical terrorism (2.50), biological 
terrorism (2.47), agroterrorism (2.56), and military weapons incidents (2.3). Most 
respondents indicated that the likelihood of a radiological incident was unlikely 
(2.13). Table 3 also indicates only few variations when comparing across regions. 
Respondents from the South were generally more concerned about the likelihood 
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Table 3. Perceptions of likelihood of terrorism-related crimes by type of incident 
and region 


Likelihood of Northeast Midwest Southern Western 


Incident incident region region region region 

Chemical Terrorism 2.50 2.57 2.10 2.67 2.75 

Biological Terrorism 2.47 2.43 2.10 2.67 2.75 

Radiological 2.13 2.29 1.40 2.71 2.38 
Terrorism 

Conventional 3.18 3.14 3.00 3.38 3.25 
Explosive Incident 

Cyberterrorism 3.09 3.14 3.00 3.11 3.13 

Agroterrorism (food) 2.56 2.29 2.50 2.78 2.63 

Agroterrorism 2.56 2.49 2.40 2.56 2.88 
(disease) 

Military Weapons 2.50 2.57 1.90 3.22 2.38 
Incident 


1=Very unlikely, 2= Unlikely, 3 = Likely, 4= Very likely. 


of a conventional explosive incident, agroterrorism of food, military weapons inci- 
dents, and radiological terrorism compared to the other regions. Respondents from 
the Midwest were generally less concerned compared to the other regions. Specifi- 
cally, the average score was lowest for the Midwest respondents for all types of 
attacks except for an agroterrorism attack to food. 

Table 4 significantly updates previous work by providing results related to the 
actual threat and presence of these groups within the states that responded to the 
survey. This table includes information on whether the specific groups existed in 
their state, the number of groups, number of members/supporters, number of legal 
activities (e.g., marches, demonstrations), number of criminal incidents committed 
by members of these groups, and the number of arrests of group members that occur 
in a typical year. The groups listed existed in most states. At least 90 percent of 
respondents indicated that there were militia, skinhead, and neo-Nazi groups that 
existed in their states, and at least 80 percent indicated that Freemen/Sovereign 
citizens and extreme animal rights groups were present in their states, and over 70 
percent said that KKK, Islamic jihadists, extreme environmentalists, anti-tax protes- 
tors, and Christian Identity groups existed in their state. The other extremist groups 
included in the list were much less likely to be reported to exist in these states. 

Columns two and three present the data on the number of groups and 
members/supporters known to exist in the state. In general, there were a small num- 
ber of groups reported to exist. The highest number of groups that existed was Isla- 
mic extremist groups. On average, over five Islamic extremist groups were present in 
the states. It is interesting that nearly five KKK groups existed on average within 
these states, but KKK groups were not a concern to state or national security. 
Respondents indicated that at least three militia/patriot and Freemen/Sovereign 
citizens groups existed in their states. Other group figures include 2.8 neo-Nazi 
groups, 2.6 anti-tax groups, 2.4 skinhead, anti-immigration, and extreme environ- 
mentalist groups, 2.3 anti-abortion and left-wing revolutionaries groups, 2.1 
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Christian Identity, extreme animal rights, and Black nationalist groups, and fewer 
than two idiosyncratic sectarian, reconstructed tradition, and doomsday groups. 

The number of members and supporters reported to exist in these states provide 
a somewhat different picture. Specifically, although the number of anti-immigration 
groups was quite small, it was the largest category of supporters. On average, 
the state police officials indicated that there were nearly 130 members/supporters 
of anti-immigration policies in their states. The second largest group of members/ 
supporters was Freemen/Sovereign citizens. There were over 112 members/ 
supporters of these groups. The state police officials also reported a large number 
of members/supporters of neo-Nazi (82.77), Christian Identity (76.12), left-wing 
revolutionary (63.29), racist skinhead (61.75), and militia/patriot (58.9) ideology. 
Most of the other types of groups were estimated to have less than fifty members 
and supporters. It is also interesting that KKK groups, which had the second 
highest average number of organized groups, was among the lowest in terms of 
members/supporters. 

The last columns of Table 4 provide information in terms of the groups’ involve- 
ment in legal activities (leafleting, marches, etc.) and illegal activities (criminal and 
arrest incidents). Rather than ask respondents to indicate specific numbers of activ- 
ities or incidents, we asked them to indicate how active the group was within a spe- 
cific range. Most states did not indicate that any of the groups were particularly 
active in legal or illegal activities. The average number reported for both legal and 
illegal activities was estimated to be between one and five incidents. It is important 
to compare the relative counts of their involvement in legal and illegal activities. For 
example, racist skinheads and neo-Nazis were noted as being the most active in both 
legal and illegal activities. That is, the average number for their involvement in 
activities, criminal incidents, and arrests were higher compared to all other groups. 
Extreme animal rights groups and Freemen/Sovereign citizens groups also were 
among the most active in terms of being involved in legal and illegal activities. 

Interestingly, Islamic jihadists were less likely to be noted as being involved in 
legal and illegal activities. There appears to be somewhat of a disconnect between 
the state police officials’ perception of the threats in their community with the actual 
danger posed by the groups listed. Table 5 helps illustrate this point. This table 
includes the top five ranked groups listed in response to the perceived threat to 
national and state security and the actual threat as indicated by their involvement 
in criminal activities. Columns 2 and 3 include responses to the questions about their 
perceptions of the threat of various groups to national and state security. Columns 4 
through 8 include the estimates of the number of groups, members, legal activities, 
criminal activities, and arrests. Although Islamic jihadists were the top rated group 
of concern to national and state security, they were not in the top five in terms of 
being active in criminal incidents and arrests. The other key group where there 
was a disconnect between the perceived and actual threat status was Freemen/ 
Sovereign citizen groups. These groups were among the top five in terms of pursuing 
legal activities and were known to have committed illegal activities, but were not in 
the top five of being a threat to national or state security. 


Terrorism Sources 


Table 6 provides the rank order of the usefulness of terrorism sources as perceived by 
the respondents. It is difficult to know why some of these sources were considered to 
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Table 6. Usefulness of terrorism information resources by type of 


source 
Usefulness of 
Type of source source! 
Internet 2.65 
FBI JTTF 2.65 
FBI 2.44 
Other Federal Agencies 2.22 
Informants 2:2). 
Media Sources 2.19 
Radical Publications 2.14 
DHS 1.91 
Books/Journals 1.89 
Law Enforcement 1.72 
Professional Organizations 

Risk Assessment Services 1.64 
State AG Task Forces 1.53 
Oversea Sources 1.19 


'0 = Not used, 1 = Not useful, 2= Somewhat useful, 3 = Very useful. 


be valuable but it is important to highlight that open source information was highly 
valued by state police officials. Perhaps because it is readily accessible, the top source 
of information was the Internet (2.65). Other types of open source information that 
was perceived as being useful to very useful included the media (2.19) and radical pub- 
lications (2.14), but books/journal were thought to be less useful (1.89). There were 
also several non-open sources perceived to be quite useful. The FBI has been desig- 
nated the lead agency in terrorism investigations and critical to the success of the infor- 
mation sharing environment and most state police officials indicated that the FBI 
(2.44) and information provided by the FBI’s JTTF (2.65) was useful or very useful. 
Other non-open sources that were useful or very useful included human intelligence 
sources like informants (2.22), other federal agencies (2.22), and law enforcement pub- 
lications (2.11). Respondents generally did not use or find the information provided to 
them by DHS (1.91), State Attorney General Task Forces (1.53), law enforcement pro- 
fessional organizations (1.72), and overseas sources (1.19) as being very useful. 


Defining Terrorism 


Table 7 provides information on the state police perceptions of defining terrorism. 
We wanted to provide respondents the opportunity to react to both official defini- 
tions of terrorism (those of the FBI, State Department, US Code) as well as defini- 
tions used by top terrorism scholars (Crenshaw, Jenkins, Laqueur, Poland, and 
Schmid). The respondents were not aware of the source of the definition—we simply 
provided the definitions and asked the respondent which matched their understand- 
ing of terrorism. The results indicate that state police officials are strongly guided by 
the FBI’s definition of terrorism, and somewhat guided by the definition of the State 
Department. Over 80 percent of the respondents said that the FBI’s terrorism 
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Table 7. Terrorism definitions guiding state police officials 


Source of 
definition 


Definition 


% indicating it as 
best definition 


Brian Jenkins 


FBI 


Walter Laqueur 


James Poland 


Title 22 of the US 
Code Section 
2656f(d) 


USS. State 
Department 


Martha Crenshaw 


Alex Schmid 


The use or threatened use of force designed 
to bring about a political change. 

Terrorism is the unlawful use of force or 
violence against persons or property to 
intimidate or coerce a government, the 
civilian population, or any segment 
thereof, in furtherance of political or social 
objectives. 

Terrorism constitutes the illegitimate use of 
force to achieve a political objective when 
innocent people are targeted. 

Terrorism is the premeditated, deliberate, 
systematic murder, mayhem, and 
threatening of the innocent to create fear 
and intimidation in order to gain a 
political or tactical advantage, usually to 
influence an audience. 

Terrorism is a symbolic act designed to 
influence political behavior by 
extra-normal means and entailing the use 
or threat of violence. 

Terrorism is the purposeful threat or use of 
violence for political purposes by 
individuals or groups, whether acting for, 
or in opposition to established 
governmental authority, when such 
actions are intended to influence the victim 
and/or a target group wider than the 
immediate victim or victims. 

Terrorism is socially and politically 
unacceptable violence aimed at an 
innocent symbolic target to achieve a 
psychological effect. 

Terrorism is an anxiety-inspiring method of 
repeated violent action, employed by 
(semi-) clandestine individual, group, or 
state actors, for idiosyncratic, criminal, or 
political reasons. The immediate human 
victims of violence are generally chosen 
randomly (targets of opportunity) or 
selectively (representative or symbolic 
targets) from a target population, and 


29.7 


83.8 


24.3 


29.7 


16.2 


40.5 


24.3 


10.8 
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Table 7. Continued 


Source of % indicating it as 
definition Definition best definition 


serve as message generators. Threat- and 
violence-based communication processes 
between terrorists, victims, and main 
targets are used to manipulate the main 
target, turning it into a target of terror, a 
target of demands, or a target of attention, 
depending on whether intimidation, 
coercion, or propaganda is primarily 
sought. 


definition and over 40 percent said that the State Department’s definition best repre- 
sented their understanding of terrorism. Although several of the elements of the 
FBI’s definition are included in several scholarly definitions, far fewer respondents 
indicated that the definitions used by scholars were influential. Fewer than 30 per- 
cent reacted positively to the definitions by Poland and Jenkins, less than 28 percent 
reacted positively to the definitions by Laqueur and Crenshaw, and only about 11 
percent reacted positively to the definition provided by Alex Schmid. 


Discussion 


Our results found concern about extant terrorist threats. This indicates that law 
enforcement remains vigilant even though a major terrorist attack has not occurred 
in over seven years in the United States. State police agencies viewed Islamic jihadists 
as posing the greatest threat to both national and state security. Environmental and 
animal rights groups as well neo-Nazi and racist skinhead groups were also seen as 
posing threats. In fact, the top five threat levels on both the national and state levels 
included these groups.°* These results demonstrate that terrorism threats are 
dynamic and change over time.°’ While Carlson’s results from almost fifteen years 
ago placed anti-abortion activists as the greatest threat, state police agencies do 
not currently rate them as posing much of a threat to either national or their state’s 
security. Similarly, while Smith’s® domestic terrorism study found far-left groups to 
be the most active in the 1970s, state police agencies currently do not rate them a 
major threat on either the national or state level. 

Significantly, although the immigration issue has captivated recent political 
debate and there has been concern that rising Nativism might foster hate crimes 
against immigrants, state police agencies did not rate such groups as posing a great 
threat. It is likely that perceptions change (and will continue to change) as the threat 
environment evolves. In addition, while Islamic jihadists are seen by most state 
police agencies as posing a national and state threat, domestic groups are also viewed 
as posing significant threats. Again, four of the top five threat concerns on both the 
national and state levels are domestic in nature. Further, almost as many state police 
agencies view neo-Nazis as posing a serious threat to their own state’s security as 
consider Islamic jihadists posing a serious threat. Finally, it is worth noting that 
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recent government funding decisions and recent scholarship are consistent with the 
top five threat concerns of state police agencies on both the national and state levels. 
Both DHS and the National Institute of Justice (NIJ) have recently awarded funding 
to scholars to examine international threats, especially those from Al Qaeda and 
other Islamic extremists, as well environmental groups and far-right groups like 
neo-Nazis and racist skinheads.*' 

Our findings indicate that greater or lesser numbers of groups in a state do not 
always equal greater or lesser numbers of supporters. For example, although there 
were few anti-immigration groups in each state, such groups had the largest category 
of supporters in the states. Similarly, although the KKK was rated as having a high 
number of groups in each state (almost five), they were seen as having few supporters. 
This is important because a series of studies®* have examined state-level variation in 
the number of paramilitary patriot groups and other extremist organizations. These 
scholars used data from watch-groups like the Anti-Defamation League (ADL) and 
the Southern Poverty Law Center (SPLC) and argued that the number of groups was 
a valid proxy for members and supporters. In other words, greater numbers of groups 
in a state was said to equal greater numbers of members and supporters. Our findings 
undermine these claims and bolster those who have critiqued these studies. 

Interestingly, there appears to be a partial gap between the state police officials’ 
perception of the threats in their community with the actual danger posed by the 
groups listed. Islamic jihadists were rated as the top national and state-level threat 
concerns even though they were less likely to be involved in legal and illegal activ- 
ities. Similarly, sovereign citizens were not rated in the top five threat concerns on 
either the national or state levels even though they had the second highest number 
of arrests and were among the top five in pursuing criminal activities. Sovereign citi- 
zens also were among the top five in pursuing legal activities, and had the second 
highest number of supporters. 

The gap between state police agencies’ threat perceptions and the actual danger 
posed by the listed groups is important. There are a number of reasons why this dis- 
connect may exist. First, this discrepancy could be a reflection of current political/ 
cultural mood and DHS’s post-9/11 priorities that focus on Islamic extremists. DHS 
not only monitors the domestic security of the United States but also pays close 
attention to foreign terrorist incidents, which have included a number of Islamic 
jihadists strikes (and attempted attacks) in recent years. Again, recently state police 
agencies have taken the lead in developing fusion centers, sharing information with 
local authorities and the FBI, and working closely with their state DHS offices. It is 
possible that this close coordination has resulted in state-level agencies replicating 
DHS’s national priorities. 

A second possibility is that although Islamic jihadists may commit fewer legal 
and illegal activities compared to sovereign citizens, the magnitude of the terrorist 
acts they commit or attempt to commit is much higher. In other words, Islamic jiha- 
dist involvement in publicized events that caused severe consequences like the two 
World Trade Center attacks, as well as foiled plots to bomb major landmarks like 
the Brooklyn Bridge and Herald Square (coupled with the large media attention this 
garnered) could be associated with their being the top threat concern nationally and 
state-wide. Similarly, it could be that sovereign citizens did not rate as high because 
their illegal activities tend to be nonviolent such as the filing of false liens and other 
“paper” crimes.© Anti-tax groups were also not rated as a top threat concern on 
either the national or state levels even though they were number four in terms of 
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arrests. Once again, this could be due to the nonviolent nature of their crimes. How- 
ever, it is important to note that some tax refusal activists have escalated to more 
violent acts. For example, tax protester Gordon Kahl murdered three law enforce- 
ment agents in the early 1980s in a dispute that originated over the non-payment 
of taxes. These crimes also lead to millions of dollars in damage.® Thus, it is impor- 
tant for law enforcement agents not to ignore these groups. 

Significantly, despite public concern about chemical and biological attacks, we 
found that according to state police agencies conventional explosive devices and 
cyberterrorism were the most likely types of terrorist attacks to occur in the next five 
years. These concerns were rated ahead of chemical terrorism, biological terrorism, 
agroterrorism, and military weapons incidents. In addition, respondents indicated 
that the likelihood of a radiological incident was unlikely. Once again, similar to 
the findings regarding threat concerns there was a gap between issues highlighted 
by the media (e.g., chemical and biological attacks and anti-immigration groups) 
and the concerns of state police agencies. Again, this is consistent with media studies 
on terrorism issues that find a gap between the media’s portrayal of events and rea- 
lity.°’ Similarly, even though some scholars have concluded that far-right and other 
extremists, especially groups motivated by religious ideology, are strong candidates 
to commit future acts using weapons of mass destruction,” state police agencies esti- 
mated that conventional and cyberterrorist attacks pose a more significant threat. 

State police agencies rated a variety of terrorism resources as useful. Open 
sources are relied upon just as frequently as non-open sources. The top rated sources 
were the open source Internet and the (non-open source) JTTF. Other types of open 
source information perceived as quite useful were the media and radical publications. 
Types of non-open sources perceived to be quite useful were the FBI (which is crucial 
for effective information sharing), human intelligence sources like informants, other 
federal agencies, and law enforcement publications. Conversely, several agencies did 
not rate highly, including the DHS, State Attorney General Task Forces, law enfor- 
cement professional organizations, and overseas sources. 

Finally, state police agencies were most likely to endorse official government 
definitions as opposed to academic terrorism definitions. Over 80 percent of agencies 
selected the FBI’s terrorism definition and this was over twice as high as the State 
Department’s definition, the second most selected. Again, this is not surprising con- 
sidering that state police agencies are also government agencies and work closely 
with the FBI in fusion centers and JTTFs. The FBI is mandated to investigate all 
terrorism incidents occurring in the United States. However, the FBI’s terrorism 
definition also omits important categories of crimes. First, because the FBI’s defini- 
tion requires an act be committed by a group, it systematically excludes crimes com- 
mitted by lone individuals or that are not claimed by groups. Ideologically motivated 
racist murders committed by a lone skinhead, for example, or many attacks against 
abortion clinics are excluded from their terrorism cases. However, our survey found 
that racist skinheads were the most criminally active group. Skinheads committed 
the most criminal incidents, and had the highest number of arrests. Second, the FBI’s 
definition requires that an act include “force or violence” to be included in its uni- 
verse of cases. All nonviolent, ideologically motivated crimes are systematically 
excluded. This too is a significant omission because it excludes financial crimes like 
tax refusal. Again, our survey found that anti-tax groups had the fourth highest 
number of arrests. Thus, it is important for law enforcement to remain cognizant 
of illegal acts that are not defined as terrorist. Significantly, the FBI’s definition 
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unlike many others does not require the act to be directed at civilians and counts as 
“terrorist” attacks launched against “combatants” like law enforcement agents. 
Finally, academic definitions received little support from the state police agencies. 
Only 30 percent agreed with James M. Poland’s definition that required the act 
“create fear.” Importantly, only 11 percent agreed with noted scholar Alex P. 
Schmid’s definition that he created based upon his survey of scholars that uncovered 
109 definitions and twenty-two key concepts. Despite examining the same phenom- 
enon, it appears that law enforcement and academics conceptualize it differently. 


Conclusion 


This study provides a window to understanding state police perceptions of important 
issues related to terrorism and extremist group activities in the United States. The 
number of terrorism-related studies and books about terrorism has increased drama- 
tically since 9/11, but there are still limitations related to the availability of data for 
analysis. First, our study shows that there is great value in using “traditional” 
research methods like survey questionnaires to better understand critical issues 
related to terrorism and homeland security. It would be important to extend this sur- 
vey work to federal agencies (especially the FBI and JTTFs), and local and tribal 
police agencies. As there have been discussions about the need for federal, state, 
local, and tribal law enforcement agencies to share information between themselves 
and with other government agencies, it is crucial to identify whether these agencies 
rate such concerns and issues similarly. However, although the present study is quite 
informative, it also identifies issues that need to be explored further. Relatedly, it is 
important for future research to investigate what precisely state police agencies have 
done to prepare in response to the concerns about imminent attacks. Anarumo’s®” 
web-based survey of local police agencies examined if agency characteristics could 
significantly predict whether an agency feared a future attack would occur. Agency 
size, the frequency with which the agency participated in terrorism prevention train- 
ing, and the amount of special equipment (e.g., night observation devices) they pos- 
sessed were found to be significant predictors for an agency to fear that a certain type 
(e.g., right-wing, left-wing, etc.) of terrorist group would attack. Future research 
should extend Anarumo’s survey work to the fifty state police agencies. 

Second, it would be interesting to compare the data we received from state police 
agencies pertaining to number of extremist groups in each state to information pro- 
duced by the watch-groups such as the ADL and the SPLC. Prior studies that have 
questioned the reliability and validity of watch-group data” have mostly compared 
various counts issued by the same group, or compared the counts of different groups 
(e.g., the ADL vs. SPLC) to each other. They have rarely compared official law 
enforcement data to watch-group data. Future research could use theoretical consid- 
erations to estimate the same models with both official state police data and 
watch-group produced numbers. This will allow us to determine if inferences drawn 
for identical theoretical models differ based upon whether law enforcement or 
watch-group measures are used. 

Finally, it would be useful to expand the discussion of terrorism and homeland 
security issues to encompass the criminal activities of security threat groups.”! 
Although most respondents indicated that these groups typically only committed a 
small number of criminal incidents (1-5 per year), the total for most states (if 
calculating using the low/high in the range) could range from 15 to 150 incidents 
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in a typical year. Future research must identify these incidents to better understand 
the types of crimes that such groups are involved in, and how their offending 
patterns and trajectories are similar and different to general understandings of these 
issues within existing research. In short, there would be value in moving beyond the 
contentious debate of what is terrorism and simply focus on the criminal offending 
behaviors of individuals (lone wolves) and groups linked to extremist ideologies. 
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